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For “The Friend.” 
Mammoth Steamship. 
(Continued from page 330.) 

Astonishing as are all the proportions of this 
monster ship, of course it will not be supposed that 
mere size is claimed, either by the engineer or the 
Company to which she belongs, as any merit in- 
dependently of the substantial benefits which ac- 
company it. Her length is not her only advantage. 
Indeed, length in a steamer is merely a comparative 
term, and applies entirely to the extent of the river 
or ocean-path she has to traverse. The “ Himalaya” 
for instance, would be an enormous vessel to run to 
Margate and back, but is only a full-size one to 
cross the Atlantic or to navigate the Mediterranean. 
The “Great Eastern,” again, would be large for 
the passage to New York, but is only duly pro- 
portioned to make a voyage round the world. 

It is interesting to note the progressive advance 
of size in steam-vessels that has taken place within 
the last thirty years, which the following table, will 
render clear to the reader : 


Date. Name and Description. Length. Br. 
ft. ft. in. 

1825. Enterprise, built expressly to go to In- 
dia, coaling at intermediate stations, 122 27 0 
1835. Tagus, for the Mediterranean, . . . 182 28 0 

1838. Great Western, first ship built express- 
ly for Atlantic passage, . . . . . 236 35 6 

1844. Great Britain, first large screw ship, and 
the largest iron ship then projected, 322 51 0 

1853. Himalaya, iron ship for the Mediterra- 
nace i a ee 
1856. Persia,ironship, . . . . . . . 390 450 


— Eastern steam ship, iron, 


Thus the ocean-going steamer of 1856 is nearly 
six times the length of that of 1825, whilst the differ- 
ence between their tonnage is still more in favour of 
the last-built vessel. The augmentation has gone 
on in an increasing ratio, and if it is still to con- 
tinue, we wonder over what space of water our 
Leviathan of 1870 will extend! As our commer- 
cial steam marine is in the hands of shrewd men of 
business, it can well be imagined that the reasons 
for this progressive advance in size are sound. Steam 
ship-builders are, in fact, only accommodating the 
tonnage of their vessels to the length of the voyages 
they have to perform, so that they may be enabled 
to carry their own coals over and above their due 
Proportion of cargo. This the “Great Western” 

id, and succeeded ; this the various screw-steamers 
Which have run the Australian voyage have not 
done, and consequently they have failed. 

No one can fail to have observed that within these 










































last two years steam, in long voyages, has apparent- | of these ships will undoubtedly, according to all pre- 
ly suffered a defeat. Clippers of all kinds, the|sent experience, enable them to pass through the 
“Marco Polos,” “Red Jackets,” and “ Morning} water at a velocity of at Yeast fifteen knots an hour, 
Stars,” seem to have recovered their own again,|with a smaller power in proportion to their tonnage 
and in the race round the world, sails have dis-|than ordinary vessels now require to make ten knots. 
tanced the paddle and the screw. When the ques-|Spced is in fact, another result of great size. It is + 
tion comes to be examined, however, it is clear that|believed that by this speed, combined with the ab- 
it is the want of steam that has caused the failure : | sence of stoppages, the voyage between Englandand 
vessels, in short, as little fitted to make a passage | India, by the Cape will be reduced to from thirty 
of thirteen thousand miles, as the “Sirius,” though|to thirty-three days, and between England and 
by a lucky accident it managed to cross the Atlantic| Australia to thirty-three or thirty-six days.” 

at the same time as the “Great Western,” wasto| It may be objected that the route by way of 


go a continuous stage of three thousand miles. They} Egypt, now that the railway is in progress and a 


have all the expense of the new motive power with-|canal is projected, will prove a too powerful com- 
out its full advantages, and, in consequence of their |petitor for the traffic round the Cape ; but indepen- 
having to go out of their direct course to coal, they|dently of the inconvenience and tediousness of em- 
lose from twelve to twenty days on the passage.|barking and then re-embarking, which will be fatal 
The tortoise in this instance has not fairly beaten|to vessels containing such bulky cargoes as cumber 
the hare, because the latter has wilfully broken her|the Australian steamers, it is asserted that the 
leg. ocean path is the direct route to the focus of Aus- 
Brunel, in constructing a ship of such large di-|tralian connection with Europe. Thus the navi- 
mensions, is only doing for the long Eastern voyage| gable distances from Land’s End to Port Philip are 
what he did for the shorter Western one, namelyjas follow: 
making her own coal bunkers the bank on which| Via the Cape of Good Hope, 11,819 miles; via 
she can draw to any extent during her progress out|Cape Horn, 12,700; vza Gibraltar, Malta, Alexan- 
and home, instead of employing from six to eight|dria, Point de Galle, and Singapore, including tran- 
ships of 500 tons burthen each to carry fuel for|sit through Egypt, 12,034 miles; vza Panama, in- 
her half over the globe, as the vessels at present|cluding transit across the Isthmus, 12,678 miles. 
running are obliged to do; a system which may be} The General Association for the Australian 
likened to the extravagance of a man who employs|Colonies have indeed recommended for the mail 
half-a-dozen porters to carry parcels which, by pro-jline the overland route as far as Aden, and from 
per management, he could manage to stow away in|thence by way of Diego Garcia and King George’s 
his own knapsack. Sound to Melbourne, an estimated distance of 17,- 
The report of the Directors for the year 1853|348 miles, which they fancy can be done in forty- 
puts the calculation, with respect to her immense}four days. If the Eastern Steam Ship Company 
advantage, in carrying power so well, that we quote|have not anticipated too great a speed for their 
it entire : vessel—and we scarcely think they have done so, 
“In avoiding the delay of coaling on the voyage,|considering that the “ Persia” has made fourteen 
your ships will also escape the great cost of taking}and a half knots with very inferior powers of pro- 
coals at a foreign station. Coals obtained on the|pulsion—this passage will be beaten by between 
Indian and Australian route cost on the average,|eight and ten days without the expense and trouble 
including waste and deterioration, four or five times|of making a long land journey across the isthmus. 
as much per ton as in this country. But your ships|Surely this, if it comes to pass, will go far to 
will take their whole amount of coals for the voyage|accomplish the Alnaschar dream of the “Times,” 
from near the pit’s mouth, at a rate not exceeding| that the period will arrive when we shall be able to 
for the best quality, 12s. to 14s. per ton. On the|communicate with our friends at the antipodes in a 
voyage of existing steam vessels to Australia or|month. : ‘ 
India and home, the consumption amounts to from} As far as the commercial part of the speculation 
4000 to 6000 tons; the cost of which would supply | goes, we are of course incapable of giving an opinion. 
15 to 20,000 tons if taken on board at some port} The value of the exports to the young empire, which 
in immediate communication with the coal field. is springing up with such rapidity in Polynesia, is, 
“Each.of the Company’s ships will carry, be-|however, so great—in 1853 the declared value 
sides their own coals, upwards of 5000 tons mea-| being £14,506,532—that we cannot conceive there 
surement of merchandize, and will have 800 cabins] would be any lack of cargo even for our Leviathan. 
for passengers of the highest class, with ample space|That she will be par excellence the emigrant ship, 
for troops and lower class passengers. These you|who can doubt, when we find that, with all her 
will not only be able to carry at rates much smaller|splendid accommodations, she will be enable to take 
than those by any existing steam ships, but with) passengers of the first class for £65, of the second 
an unprecedent amount of room, comfort and con-|class for £35, and of the third class for £25! 
venience. Her great proportions will indeed almost deceiye 
“In thus determining the size of the ships, your] her passengers into the idea that they are sojourning 
Directors believe that they are also obtaining the|in some noble mansion. Let us imagine her saloons 
elements of a speed heretofore unknown; and if|blazing at night with gas, which will be manufac- 
hereafter coals applicable to the purposes of steam|tured on board and supplied to every part of the 
can be supplied from the mines of Australia, the|ship; let us picture to ourselves her magnificent 
carrying capacity both for cargo and passengers|sweep of deck filled with gay promenaders, listen- 
will be proportionately increased. The great length|ing to the band as she over @ summer's sea ; 
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annoyed by no smoke, for in consequence of the use| of his Lord, to be ready to do his will on all occa-|the new wine of the kingdom. I was, compara- 


of anthracite coal, none will be emitted from her 
five funnels; and distressed by no motion, as in 
consequence of her length she will stride with ease 
over the waves of the Pacific. We might also dwell 
for a moment upon the mighty larder of our Levia- 
than prepared for her flight of five-and-thirty days, 
without a stoppage, across the qgean desert, with a 
whole town on board; or we might draw a com- 
parison between her and the Ark (which by-the-bye 
had not half her capacity,) as she reccives on board 
her flocks and herds to furnish fresh meat for the 
passage. But we believe we have said enough to 
enable those who have not'visited the rising edifice, 
to realize the vast extent of this latest experiment 
in ship-building. And as a contrast to this fair 
“side of the medal, let us fancy her rushing through 
the night in full career—an arrow 27,000 tons in 
weight, propelled by a bow of 3000 horse-power. 
Can we without a shudder contemplate the possi- 
bility of a collision with such a resistless force? a 
line-of-battle ship with a thousand hands on board 
cleft in two as swiftly as the apple by the shaft of 
Tell. 


sions—and then when he finally appears to release 
him from the toils and temptations and afflictions of 
this lower world, he will be prepared to receive the 
‘summons with serenity of soul, and not with con- 


tively, as if I had come out of a pond, and was 
stopped by several to know where I had been, I 
was in such a strange condition. But Oh! the 
‘draught of divine consolation, the gracious abound- 


sternation and fear. Sometimes sickness, or the|ings of the love of God to my soul; it was so ra- 
apparent approach of death through unexpected |vishing to my heart that I never felt’the like be- 
danger, is permitted to arouse and awaken the care-|fore. I was almost fit to be swallowed up in an 
less or the rebellious to a sense of their unprepared- ecstasy of joy. I now loved to attend meetings 
ness for eternity, and when it has its designed |for religious worship on week days as well as those 
‘effect, it is among the choicest blessings. on First-day, from which I experienced great benefit 
Joseph Oxley had two escapes from the loss of;and strength.” 
his life, one of which made deep impression on him.} The time for which he had indentured himself 
| He was indentured for two years to a watchmaker, being nearly expired, he sought for a suitable place 
a member of the Church of England. He was|to board, and was introduced, by James Oldham, 
often taken by him to places of diversion, by which jinto the family of a Friend, which he had much 
|he was drawn away from the path of self-denial, desired.. Not long after leaving his master, he had 
and that propriety of conduct becoming a Friend.| occasion to make him a visit on business, and while 
But at this time he was brought under conviction |there his master prevailed with him to consent to 
and condemnation for evil. His mistress was not accompany him and some young persons to Islington 
of the same kind and affable disposition, and though to amuse themselves with playing some games there. 
he was far from doing what he ought, he could not |He felt doubts of the propriety of going, but finally, 
compliment her in the way she required, which he |for want of proper firmness, agreed to the proposal, 
believed created her dislike because he was called |concluding he would keep from committing sin, as 





Every precaution will indeed be taken to avert}a Quaker. On one occasion she got angry with|much as was possible. For want of watchfulness 
such a catastrophe. The electric light will be fixed| him, and her passion increased so high that she and prayer, resolutions formed in time of extremity 
at the mast-head, so that in dark nights the ship/threatened to take his life, and catching up a knife, |to love and serve the Lord, and the merey which 
will carry a moonlight atmosphere wherever she} made an attempt to give the fatal stroke. But pro-|had been there extended, are often easily forgotten 
goes. In case of any fatal injury to herself, which] videntially, a maid servant being near, took hold|and disregarded. But before the time came, he 
could not well happen, boats have been provided|of her arm and prevented the intended evil, and | was visited by a young man living with his master, 
capable of taking off her passengers, even if counted | thereby gave him the opportunity of escaping.| who was sober and very religious in his way, who 
by thousands. ‘Thus, she will have two screw-| About this time, George Whitfield, then a young came to speak to him about the proposed game, 
steamers of 90 feet in length as paddle-box boats,| man, educated for a clergyman, who became pop-| Which he thought was by no means consistent with 
and in addition to these she will carry a large num-|ular as a preacher, and drew together large |the profession Joseph Oxley made, and strove to 
ber of the new collapsing, or bellows boats, as the|companies, came to London. Joseph Oxley, with|induce him to relinquish it. But Joseph replied, as 
sailors call them. ‘These curious structures, the in-| others, went from curiosity to one of his meetings,'he passed his word, he could not depart from it 
vention of the Rev. E. L. Berthon, expand and shut| and was pleased with his discourse. Soon after|without telling a falsehood. James Oldham, who 
like a Gibus hat, or the hood of a carriage, oc-| this meeting, he again heard he was to preach at lived in the same house, a Friend in whom was the 
cupying so little room that half-a-dozen of them of} Kensington Common, a short distance out of Lon-|spirit of Truth and righteousness, joined the young 
a large size can be stowed in the same space as/don, and he went there, many thousands of people man, and argued so closely and powerfully, as to 
would be occupied by an ordinary jolly-boat, and! gathering on the occasion. The weather was ex-|convince and overcome J. Oxley, notwithstanding 
seem to be as easily opened as a parasol or um-|cessively hot, and getting into the throng and being|his efforts to maintain the ground he had taken. 
brella. ivery low of stature, he was so overcome by the |The labour of these persons had a humbling effect 

If we mistake not, the success of the “Great| pressure of the crowd, that he thought he should |upon him, and under the flowing of heavenly virtue 
Eastern,” will constitute a new era in the art of ag-| have been smothered to death in a little time. Under in a fresh visitation to his mind, he was ready to 
gressive war. We question whether Europe during) this apprehension, his distress of mind and the |say, “Lord, make me what thou wouldst have me 
the course of the present contest has not been more| horror of his soul were beyond description. The to be ;” and in yielding to the will of God, it pro- 
struck by our enormous power of moving suddenly| terrors of the Lord came upon him, the stings of cured for him that peace which the world and its 
large masses of men from one end of Europe to|a wounded conscience which he felt at that fearful vain pleasures can never give. From this time he 
another, than by any other operation which we have| moment, pierced him through for sin and trans- began to seek the Lord in the way of his requirings, 
performed. The “ Himalaya,” as she steamed up| gression. “T thought,” he says, “I was in a few forsaking all his old companions and idle pastimes, 
the Bosphorus, filled the lazy Turks with astonish-| moments going to launch out of time into eternity ;/and led a life of circumspection and care. This 
ment; and the cloud of steamers and sailing vessels! nothing but everlasting woe and misery seemed to was the day of his espousals, wherein nothing ap- 
which carried the Allied army to the shores of the) be my portion forever and ever. My agony was peared to him so lovely as Truth. 

Crimea, has been dwelt upon as an exposition of| so great, both in body and mind, as to make it in-| James Oldham, who was a true friend and 
maritime magnificence such as the world never wit-|tolerable to bear without loud shrieks and cries, |counsellor to him, came to London when a young 
nessed before. What will the reader say when we) which were heard far and near by very many. ‘The man, and worked at his business in the capacity of 
tell him that five vessels such as the “(Great East-| press was so great that they who had their arms|a journeyman. He had been brought up in the 
ern,” could bring home our 50,000 troops from the; down could not get them up. At length a gentle-| way of the Church of England, but became a great 
Crimea, with all their artillery and baggage, in the} woman in a coach noticed my condition, extended libertine, accustoming himself to frequent swearing, 
course of ten or twelve days! herself as far out as she well could, and with her insomuch that he did not know when he did it. He 
—_ fan yielded me some relief, which enabled me to|was convinced of the Truth as held by Friends, af- 

For “The Friend.” | stand it till the preacher had done. Now was my |ter he came to London, and before Joseph Oxley 

In prosperity and the enjoyment of health, when! heart made to rejoice, and my tongue broke forth | knew him, of whom Joseph says: “He was endued 
danger appears to be far off, man is apt to forget|into singing, unto Him to whom I was so largely in- | with a large share of natural understanding, which 
the uncertainty of life, and the work of salvation.|debted, and by whose providence I was yet spared.|was under the government of best wisdom ; and he 
It is hard, even for the devoted Christian, to feel! Even at this very time I cannot help saying, ‘I lived in abstinence that he might the better feed the 
with proper force, the possibility of a sudden transi-| thank thee, Q my Heavenly Father, in that thou hungry and clothe the naked. He was cheerful 
tion from this world, and all the endearments of|didst not call me away in that unprepared hour, to|and pleasant in conversation, also very instructing 





the tenderest connections, the objects of his most! give an account of my stewardship; very unfit Ijand edifying. I never heard him speak evil of 


affectionate regard with which he is surround-| most assuredly was to appear before thy great tri- any; but he made it a rule if he could not speak 
ed, to a state of everlasting fixedness among the|bunal. I beg I may ever, while I live, reverently | well of a person, to be silent rather than speak to 
blessed. But the change is certain; and as the day| and gratefully remember and acknowledge this day, their prejudice. -He was of a meek and humble 
and the hour when his Lord shall call him to give| wherein thou wast pleased so mercifully to spare, ‘spirit, a diligent attender of religious meetings for 
the solemn account are unknown to him, it is of the|to reach, and to visit so effectually my soul. Now worship, both as to the day and the time appointed. 
utmost importance to have his loins girded, his|I know that my Redeemer liveth, and because he |'The becoming gravity and steadiness with which 


light constantly burning, watching for the coming)lives I live also.’ I returned home, filled as with |he sat in meetings, from the beginning to the end, 
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was profitable and instructive to behold. 


it, though never so mean or contemptible. 


of all I ever knew; his work was cut short in| quarries at Hagar Tilsilis and in the granite quar- 
righteousness; he was taken ill of a fever which|ries at Syene. The architect first drew the outline 
was very violent, and continued but a few days.|of the blocks on the face of the quarry; the work- 
He lived and died in the Lord.” Joseph Oxley’s| men then chiselled them out in their whole thickness, 
exercises were blessed to himself—he grew in the|separating them entirely from each other, and leay- 
saving knowledge of the Lord, and in his 27th year|ing them attached by their backs only to the solid 
was called to the work of the ministry, in wnich}wall. They were then detached by cutting a pas- 
service he visited this city. sage behind them, which, whilst it separated the 
7 —oo blocks, left them roughly dressed, and left the wall 

Discoveries in Jerusalom. ‘|prepared for further operations. We remarked 

The following notes, says the London Athenzeum, |the similarity between the stones chiselled out in 
on ancient quarries in Jerusalem, have been placed | these quarries and the few blocks of stone built into 
at the service of our readers through a friend. ‘They |the south-east corner of the wall of Jerusalem, which 
were made by a Scotch gentleman, — Douglass: | are so remarkable for their size, their weather-worn 
“During a visit to Jerusalem in the spring of! appearance, and the peculiar ornamentation of their 
1855 I became acquainted with a very intelligent! edges. We spent between two and three hours in 
Hebrew, who informed me that there were extensive|these querries. Our examinations were, however, 
quarries beneath the city, and that there was un-| chiefly on thesidetowardsthe Valley of Jehoshaphat. 
doubted evidence that from these quarries the stones| Our guide stated, that more to the westward was a 
employed in the building and rebuilding of the| quarry of the peculiar reddish marble so commonly 
Temple were obtained. He told me that these ex-| used as pavement in the streets of Jerusalem. From 
cavations were accessible through a small opening) the place where we entered the descent was gradual ; 


He was|some of the quarries the blocks of stone which had 
never heard speaking slightly of any testimony|been quarried out lay partly dressed ; in some the 
that was dropped in a meeting, or the instrument of| blocks were still attached to the rock; in some the 
He was| workmen had just commenced chiselling; and in 
full of love and good works, and abounded in cha-|some the architect's line was distinct on the smooth 
rity to people of all professions ; it seemed to me to} face of the wall of the quarry. The mode in which 
be his meat and drink to do the will of his Maker,|the blocks were got out waggimilar to that used by 
and he was the greatest pattern of christian perfection|the ancient Egyptians sane in the sandstone 


under the north wall of the city; that he had de- 
scended some time before with two English gentle- 
men, and had spent with them several hours in ex- 
ploring the excavations, which were sufficiently ex- 
tensive to have furnished stones enough, not only 
for the construction of this Temple, but for the 
whole of Jerusalem, the walls included. He ex- 
pressed his readiness to accompany me, but pro- 
posed to go after dark, as he feared the Turkish 
guards might fire upon and maltreat us, if they de- 
tected us. As my party comprised two ladies and 


between some of the quarries, however, there were 
broad flights of steps, cut out of the solid rock. I 
had no means of judging of the distance between 
the roofs of the vaults and the streets of the city, 
except that from the descent the thickness must be 
enormous. The size and extent of these excava- 
|tions fully bore out the opinion that they had yield- 
ed stones enough to build not only the Temple, but 
the whole of Jerusalem. 

“The situation of these quarries—the mode by 
which the stones were got out—and the evidence 


my two sons, all equally desirous with myself to|that the stones were fully prepared and dressed be- 
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|ren, we cannot doubt but that he and Ann his wife, 
were earnestly concerned to nurture them aright, 
and that through the Lord’s assistance they had 
been enabled to train them up in his fear. Of his 
eldest son Benjamin we shall have occasion to 
jspeak hereafter. Moses, his second son, was born 
at the residence of his parents at Concord, in the 
year 1693. 

Moses, when quite young, was visited by the 
Lord’s Holy Spirit, and learned to love retirement, 
often seeking solitary places, where undisturbed, he 
might wait on his heavenly Father for a renewal of 
spiritual strength. He loved the company of reli- 
}gious men and women, such as preferred laying up 
\treasure in heaven, to all the wealth and gratifica- 
tions of this present world. About the year 1719, 
‘he married, and soon after removed to Kennett, 
where he abcde during the remainder of his life. 
As he increased in years, he increased in wisdom 
and spiritual understanding, through obedience to 
the Divine will manifested in his soul, and through 
the openings of the Holy Spirit, from day to day. 
In the year 1724, he received a gift in the minis- 
try of the gospel. Waiting on the Lord in his gift, 
his communications, which at first were in a very 
few words, were gradually enlarged, and through 
the baptizing power attending them, they were, his 
friends say, “ seasonable” and “ refreshing;” “ often 
affecting the spirits of the hearers.” 

He was not, during the few years of gospel ser- 
vice, appointed him, drawn far from home in the 
ministry, yet he visited meetings in the Provinces 
of East and West Jersey, and in company with that 
mother in the Truth, Margaret Preston, parts of 
Maryland. As he waited on his Divine Master, he 
was concerned to visit neighbouring meetings, and 
his testimony was, as his friends say, “ well receiv- 
ed where his lot was@ast.” He was serviceable in 
the discipline of the church, rightly qualified and 
gifted therefor, being concerned that all things 
might be done decently and in order, and the gov- 
ernment and authority of Christ, through the firm- 











see these excavations—as the gates of the city were 


fore being removed, may possibly throw light upon] Hess of faithful men and women, might be brought 


closed at sunset-—and as there were no houses out-|the verses of Scripture in which it is said—2 Chro- — all offenders. There was “a spirit of undue 
fe J ° es a . Sh eases 30 — P : * 

side the walls—I would not listen to the proposal nicles, ii. 18—‘ And he (Solomon) set three-scor¢ | liberty,” prevailing on some about that time, which 
to spend the night in the open air, unless, upon and ten thousand of them to be bearers of burdens, he, in the discernment and authority given him 


trial, I found I could do no better. We accordingly and forescore thousand to be hewers in the moun-|from above, bore testimony against. After his de- 


went to examine the situation and size of the open-|tains, and three thousand and six hundred over-|parture, his friends say, this spirit “ manifested itself 


ing. We found it about 150 yards to the eastward|Seers to set the people at work.’ And again—1 
of the Damascus Gate. It seemed like the burrow| Kings, vi. 7—‘ And the house, when it was in build- 
of some wild animal; there was no rubbish above|ing, was built of stone made ready before it was 
the opening, but some tall grass and weeds. Per-| brought thither: so that there was neither hammer 


to the exercise of the faithful.” 

Having laboured diligently to fulfil the duty as- 
‘signed him in the militant church, his master re- 
leased him early from service. About the begin- 


sons entering might be observed by the guards;|nor axe nor any tool of iron heard in the house,| Ding of the Ninth month, 1731, he was taken vio- 


but this did not seem very likely, as the soldiers} while it was in building,’ 
generally remained within the gate, and only very : 
rarely one sauntered outside. We accordingly de-| Water. A recess in the rock and a shallow trough 


lently ill, and his disease soon manifested itself to 


“Tn one of the quarries there was a spring of] be the small-pox. He was sensible that the close 


of life was near, and expressed his thankfulness to 


cided tomake the attempt by daylight, fully satis-|had been cut for its reception. ‘The water was soft|his Almighty Preserver and Saviour, that he in 


fied that, even if observed, we should be only rudely| and clear, but somewhat unpleasant to the taste. 
driven away. The next morning, therefore, we left} The expenditure of our candles hastened our de- 
the city as soon as the gates were opened. One of} parture. We got out as we got in, unobserved. I 
the party got into the hole, but returned, saying, had not another opportunity of visiting these quar- 
that it would be necessary to get in feet foremost,|Ties; but left Jerusalem in hopes that some one 
as there was a perpendicular descent of six or seyen|™ore enterprising and more able would explore and 
fect at the inner opening. He went back again} give a more detailed and accurate account of these 
with the lights; I followed. The ladies were got excavation, which to me seemed so abounding in 
through with considerable difficulty. When fairly |!terest.” 

inside we found ourselves in an‘immense vault, and - 
standing upon the top of a pile which was very evi- For “The Friend.” 
dently formed by the accumulation of the minute BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 

particles from the final dressings of the blocks of| o¢ yfinisters and Elde 
stone. On descending this pile we entered, through 
a large arch, into another vault, equally vast, and 
separated from the first by enormous pillars. This 
vault, or quarry, led, by a gradual descent, into 
another and another, each separated from the other} Benjamin Mendenhall was one of the first settlers 
by massive stony partitions, which had been left to|in Chester county. He was a member of our reli- 
give additional strength to the vaulted roofs. In| gious Society, and from the character of his child- 
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rs, and other concerned mem- 
bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 332.) 
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wisdom and mercy was removing him “ from the 
troubles of this world.” He exhorted his friends 
to faithfulness, and with patience and resignation 
bore the great pain and bodily distress caused by 
his disease, until the hour of his release came. He 
died in the same month, aged about 38 years. 


DAVID PALMER. 


David Palmer, an elder of the Falls meeting, 
Bucks county, deceased Ninth mo. 10th, 1731. 


SUSANNA WILKINS. 


Of Susanna Wilkins, of Evesham, West Jersey, 
who deceased about this time, 1731 or 1732; we 
have little information. She had a valuable gift in 
the ministry, was yseful in the discipline, and was, 
her friends say, “a zealous woman.” 


HOWELL POWELL. 
Howell Powell was born in Wales, where he was 
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convinced of the Truth, and abiding faithful ther@to,|power of Truth. He was a nursing father in the 
he received a gift in the ministry. He removed to|church, a constant attender of mectings, both for 


Pennsylvania about the year 1714, and settled at 
Haverford. He was in good esteem, was useful in 
life, and died, his friends say, “in unity with us.” 
His decease took place about 1732. He probably 
had been much confined with age or other infirmi- 
ties, for we find no trace of his labours in Society, 
after the year 1730. 


JOSEPH BOOTH. 


Joseph Booth was born at or near Scituate, in 
New England, and was educated as an Independ- 
ent. When Penn obtained his Province, Joseph 
Booth being then a young man, removed to Mispil- 
lion, in Sussex county, one of the “three lower 
counties,” on the Delaware, and there took up his 
residence. Being a man of great intelligence and 
moral worth, he soon became very useful as a citi- 
zen, was made @ magistrate, and was appointed a 
representative in the Assembly of the Province. In 
all his public appointments, he discharged his duty 


with fidelity, filling his stations to the benefit of|likely to prove not only practicable but to be ac- 


Society, and to his own reputation. 

Early in the Ninth month, 1699, Thomas Story, 
being on a religious visit, spent a night at the house 
of Joseph Booth, intending to have a meeting there 
the following day. Thomas Story says, “ He did 
not profess with us, but was friendly; and asked 
me many questions concerning baptism, the supper, 
perfection, &ec., all which I answered to his satis- 
faction; and next day after the meeting, he ex- 
pressed his full convincement of what he had heard. 
But I found he stuck at the cross. He could not 
submit to the plain language of thou and thee to a 
single person, nor become unmodish in keeping on 
the hat, and declining the customary ways of ad- 
dress, nor break off that he 


these points he was better satisfied before we parted. 
Yet the cross was hard for him to bear in these 
small things; and why? 
the practice of them, immediately subjects a man to 
the scoffing and contempt with which we are treated 
by the world at this day, no way agreeable to the 


aghenish custom of call-|deep at less than the distance of two miles from the 
ing the days and months by the names of their|shore, and where the anchorage is good, and getting 
imaginary gods, which he thought too low for matters |under sail is easy. 
of religion ; concerning all which we discoursed next|will be made in distances between the respective 
morning as he set us on our way, and in some of|places and Bombay as follows: Constantinople, 





ee Sete 
Because submitting to \8,178. 





religious worship and discipline, very exemplary in 
humble waiting therein, and so continued until old 
age.” 

He was a principal instrument in settling the 
meeting at Motherkill, of which, when it was esta- 
blished, he was a mé@ber. He frequently visited 
the families of Friends in the neighbourhood of 
Cool Spring, much to their comfort, and at last had 
the satisfaction of seeing a meeting established in 
that place, also. Faithful in his private and pub- 
lic duties, labouring for the natural and spiritual 
good of his fellow creatures, he was generally be- 
loved, and esteemed. He died about the year 1732, 
in a good old age, being gathered “to receive the 
reward of his faithful labours.” 

(To be continued.) 
+] 

Canal Across the Isthmus of Suez.—This great 
enterprise, which, for many years, has seemed too 
visionary a project to be seriously entertained, is 


tually realized. The commission of engineers and 
scientific men whom the Viceroy of Egypt appoint- 
ed to examine and determine upon the practicability 
of uniting ocean to ocean by this means, have made 
a report, in which they declare that the canal could 
be built on nearly a direct route from Suez to the 
Gulf of Pelusium, with the Nile. The estimated 
cost is $8,000,000, and the construction will take 
six years. At Suez 25 feet of water will be found 
at the distance of 5,000 feet from the shore. The 
port to be constructed in the Gulf of Pelusium, 
which the former project placed at the bottom of 
the Gulf, will be located twelve miles to the west, 
on a part of the coast where the water is 25 feet 


It is estimated that a saving 


12,900; Havre, 8,928; London, 8,550; Liver- 
pool, 8,550; New York, 7,317; New Orleans, 
More than one half the distance is abridged 
between the principal ports of Europe and Asia by 
the proposed canal. ‘This single fact shows its im- 
mense utility to all nations, as well as to Egypt and 


natural and carnal mind. And that which ren-|Turkey, and will secure for its projectors the best 
dered things harder to him was, the station and|wishes of the civilized world —Ledger. 


character he supported in the world; for he was a 
justice of the peace, and the most sober and know- 
ing person in those parts.” 

Joseph Booth had to suffer opposition from his 
wife, who was firmly persuaded of the necessity of 
water baptism, and was opposed to Friends and 
their doctrines. Joseph, willing to confess the 
truth, so far as he was convinced of it, told his wife 
“if she found him grow any worse for owning them, 
she might have cause to be troubled ; but till, then, 
she would do well not to murmur.” 

As Joseph abode faithful in that he was con- 
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Selected for “The Friend.” 

Mary Capper to Hannah Evans. 
Birmingham, Second month 19, 1822. 


My dear Friend,—I cherish the gladdening hope 










mits his children to be exercised and disciplined. 
To be humbled and to keep humble, is not the work 
of human prudence. My dear love is to you all ag 
fellow travellers pressing after the mark. Doubt- 
less we often tenderly sympathize with each other; 
we have all equal need to watch and pray continu. 
ally; though there is a difference in circumstan 
situations and tempers ; nevertheless all is summ 
up in this, a Saviour or I die, a Redeemer or I 
perish, M. C, 

Friends’ Library. 

a 
Selected. 

“There is a knowing of the Truth as it is in 
Jesus, as it isin a Christ-like nature ; as it is in that 
sweet, mild, humble, and loving spirit of Jesus, which 
spreads itself, like the morning sun upon the souls 
of good men, full of light and life.” —R. Barclay, 
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LONDON YEARLY, MEETING. 

(Concluded from page 336.) 
“The Yearly Meeting came together at eleven, in 
terms of adjournment. ‘T'wo brief religious com- 
munications preceded the opening minute. A Friend 
in the ministry afterwards addressed the meeting at 
considerable length, in a series of observations of a 
general yet comprehensive character, appropriate to 
present circumstances ; and which, it is to be hoped, 
had a salutary impression, and will be attended with 
good effect. 

In answer to the usual inquiry, as to the repre- 
sentatives having been intrusted with any proposi- 
tions, it appeared that there was one from the 
Quarterly Meeting of Kent, and one from Bristol 
and Somerset, each desiring the sanction of the 
Yearly Meeting for one of their respective Monthly 
Meetings being held eight times in the year, instead 
of twelve. After some cautionary observations, the 
alterations were acceded to. 

Afterwards came a proposition from York Quar- 
terly Meeting, in reference to the Society’s rules re- 
specting marriage, which gave rise to a somewhat 
protracted discussion. 

On the face of the minute accompanying the pro- 
position, there was the confession of want of una- 
nimity among Friends of the Quarterly Meeting. 
While this was freely admitted, it was stated in 
explanation, that there was no difference of opinion 
among them as to the propriety of bringing the mat- 
ter before the Yearly Meeting. A number of Friends 


that thou wilt be here ere long, and am thinking of| were of the judgment, that, considering the intricacy 
having a cleansing from the external defilement of} and importance of the subject, and the lack of in- 
smoke, Xc., that no outward appearance may affright| formation from York Quarterly Meeting, the propo- 


thee. 


sition could not be entertained this year; but a 


I think my soul longs for inward washing, puri- |minute made, deferring the consideration of it till 








fication and entire redemption from all that defiles| next year. For the same reasons, other Friends saw 






the inner temple of the heart that the best of|a necessity for some endeavour being made now to 


¢ Friends may dwell there. This entire sanctifica-|provide a remedy ; at least, that the proposition 
receive the whole truth, and he was strengthened |tion through the Holy Spirit, how wonderful, how|should be referred to the Large Committee, whose 


to make a good confession before men. His friends|important! yet how neglected by many! and how|report would come into this meeting, and would not 
say, “As he gave up faithfully to the manifestations |slow in its progress when we think we are earnestly | commit the Society to any measure with which it was 
of Truth, it so operated upon him, as to bring the |desiring it! Day by day it seems in my view a|not fully satisfied. , 

creaturely part into true subjection, though much|marvellous work; and though at times I am cast| It should be stated that the proposition was two- 
in the way of the cross.” “As he yielded obedience to|down, I am not in despair for I know in whom I|fold, or embraced two descriptions of cases, viz., to 
that divine power, he witnessed love so to.prevail|have believed; although for a season He seems to|permit marriages to be solemnized in our meetings 
in his heart as in some time after to constrain him |hide himself from our view, and then our hearts|and according to our rules, wherein only one of the 
in a living testimony to declare to others what the|are sad, yet are we not kept from presumptious| contracting parties is a member, as also those wherein 
Lord had done for them.” His friends add, “he|sins, meek and lowly? O! my precious friend,|neither party is in membership, provided they all 
was one of the worthies, rightly called and anointed |surely with some measure of experience we can say|made the profession of Friends—it being, of course, 
for the work and service of the day. In his public|it is the Lord’s doing; for our souls have been|understood that they go through the same routine as 
appearances, both in preaching and supplication,|sore vexed. Thus I believe in our different allot-|our members, in declaring their intentions before the 
he was solemn and awful, ministering in the living} ments, the Father of mercies, God only wise, per-|Monthly Meeting, public intimation being given of 


vinced of, his mind became grandually opened to 
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mission to celebrate the marriage is given. It may 
be stated further, in regard to the permission thus 
sought for by the parties referred to, that it was not 
to be understood as conferring the right to mem- 
bership. Adjourned till four o'clock this afternoon. 
. Second-day afternoon, four o'clock —Permission 
was asked and obtained for a Friend from Mel- 
bourne to attend the meeting, and he was intro- 
duced by Edward Sayce. Occupied till seven 
with hearing reports from the different Quarterly 
Meetings, in reference to the education of the youth, 
both members and those not in connection, but pro- 
fessing with Friends. With one or two exceptions 
these reports were very brief, simply stating that 
the subject had received attention. The report 
from Bristol and Somerset, however, was a very long 
one, entering most minutely into the details of the 
steps which that meeting had taken, in pursuance of 
the Yearly Meeting’s minutes of last year on this 
subject. The contents of this report gave rise to 
long-continued remark, some highly approving of it, 
while it was pronounced by others unsound and 
unsatisfactory, besides there being no call for a 
document of that nature being presented to the Year- 
ly Meeting. Another question in connection with 
the report was, whether it ought not to be sent into 
the women’s meeting, much being said in commenda- 
tion of that course. This was, however, decidedly 
negatived. Next came the inquiry whether the Year- 
ly Meeting ought not to give the report an extended 
publicity, by sending it down with such minutes as 
might be ordered? ‘This was also decided against. 
Lastly, a Friend wished to be informed if Bristol and 
Somerset Quarterly Meeting might not be allowed to 
print it on their own responsibility. ‘The same re- 
ply was given to this as to the other inquiries, o 
the ground that the report being addressed to the 
Yearly Meeting was their property, and no longer 
that of the Quarterly Meeting. Generally unsatis- 
factory as was the report in question, it was no doubt 
the means of eliciting the expression of much sound 
sentiment by way of correction. And it is much 
to be desired that the concern manifested on this 
occasion on behalf of those in the station of parents 
—that they might be more alive to the responsibil- 
ity and importance of their position, and be incited 
to increased diligence and fidelity in the discharge 
of their solemn duty, may have its due weight, not 
only on the minds of those who were privileged to 
be present, but upon others—there being no ar- 
rangements for communicating religious instruction 
which could supersede, or so well supply, rightly 
exercised parental concern and oversight. 

While a pretty general impression appeared to 
prevail, that a necessity had arisen, owing to altered 
circumstances, for some further attention to the class 
whose interests the minutes of last Yearly Meeting 















had in view, it was yet the conviction of a number 


that, in the existing economy of the Society, as pro- 
vided for and recommended in the Book of Rules, 


a remedy might be found sufficient for all emergen- 


cies ; and an opinion was pretty strongly expressed 


that it was less an increase of knowledge, either of 
the truths of Scripture, or of our individual duty, 
that was awanting, than an increase of obedience to 
the convictions of the Light or Spirit of Christ in 
the heart, where He still teaches as never man 
taught, all those who are willing to receive Him 
in this the way of His coming. It was by this means 
that our Society was first gathered to be a separate 
people, and the alone certain way of witnessing a 
revival, was by a recurrence to this, our great funda- 


mental distinguishing principle. 


The conclusion to which the meeting came was 
embodied in a minute, continuing the subject under 
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a 


such intention, and their clearness of all other similar 
engagements inquired into and reported, before per- 


the care of the Quarterly Meetings ; requesting them | although, in justification of such a procedure, it was 
to report again next year what farther they may by |argued, that as the Quarterly Meetings all sent re- 
that time have accomplished in this particular. presentatives to the General Meeting, the proposed 

The meeting then adjourned. address might be expected to be one that this meet- 

At seven o’clock the Large Committee assembled, |ing could not hesitate to approve. This, however, 
agreeably to direction of the Yearly Meeting, and | was overruled, and the conclusion arrived at was to 
resumed consideration of the course best to be pur-|commit the minute as above suggested ; but instead 
sued with the epistle from Philadelphia. In the|of Ackworth General Meeting issuing what might be 
morning the meeting seemed quite prepared to nomi-| presented for its acceptance, it was to bring it to this 
nate a sub-committee to essay an*epistle in reply, | meeting next year. 





sit down. 
in the evening, a great difference of opinion was 


so much of accusation adduced against Philadelphia 


jection to maintain a correspondence was made, its 





















































































































































had it not been the hour for the Yearly Meeting to 
On returning to the question, however, 


manifested from what had previously prevailed, and 


Yearly Meeting, both in regard to alleged doctrinal 
heresy, and violation of discipline, as while no ob- 


nature was to be different to what seemed to have 
been agreed on at the previous sitting. After nearly 
two hours’ debate, it was concluded to set apart a 
sub-committee, leaving them at liberty so to frame 
the answer as to accord with the views expressed at 
this sitting—viz., that the only right way of preser- 
ving unity and harmony with Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, is to tell them what we take to be the truth, 
but yet to tell it them in love. A very large com- 
mittee was accordingly proposed, consisting of up- 
wards of twenty Friends, who were requested to 
meet upon the business intrusted to them to-morrow 
morning at nine o'clock. 

Third-day morning, ten o'clock —On the meet- 
ing settling down, the clerk was engaged in suppli- 
cation. ‘Three brief communications in the line of 
the ministry also preceded the opening minute. The 
business of this sitting was of a more varied charac- 
ter than some of the previous ones. Before the 
clerk got time to intimate what came first before the 
meeting, a somewhat desultory conversation began 
in regard to the minutes of the Yearly Meeting, on 
the religious over:ight of youth, which was under 
discussion last evening, one Friend animadverting 
on what he thought an unsound sentiment of another, 
and that individual following in reply. 

A series of observations was also made by a 
Friend, in reference to the same minutes, which, 
though appropriate and acceptable, seemed to open 
the way forsomany more to speak, that it feltto many 
present as if we had spent too much time on a mat- 
ter considered as closed at the preceding sitting. 

The reports from our public schools were then 
brought forward. 
















trifle of £24. 
decreased income, was satisfactorily accounted for 







from the adjourned General Meeting for the school 







elementary religious knowledge. 
rise to a somewhat tedious discussion, as to the bes 









adequate for the purpose. 
the minute back to the School Committee, with in 







Along with the report, there was presented a minute | 


complaining of the state of ignorance in which too 
many children entered the institution, in regard to 
This minute gave 


structions for it to prepare and bring to next General 
Meeting, for its adoption and distribution, an address 


The reports from the other schools succeeded, and 

occasioned but little remark. Their reception was. 
minuted as acceptable to the meeting. 

The difficulty of obtaining a sufficient number of 

competent teachers was alluded to, and gome infor- 

mation communicated respecting the Flounders’ In- 

stitute, as offering great encouragement to enter upon 

the highly honourable and most useful avocation of 
a teacher. At this institution, as is probably known 

to most readers of “ The British Friend” a certain 

number of young men receive, gratuitously, a first- 
class education, expressly with the intention of quali- 

fying them to become teachers ; and it was thought 
very desirable that the attention of parents, who had 
families requiring to choose occupations, should be 
called to the advantages thus provided. 

The Committee on Accounts produced a report, 
stating their having examined the same as directed, 
and gave a statement that they found them correctly 
kept. There appeayed a considerable balance on 
haud; but a collection equal to that of last year 
was ordered to be made in all the Quarterly and 
General Meetings, to meet current and anticipated 
demands. The bequest of Alexander Morrison 
was acknowledged in the statement; and some ac- 
count of himself, and what had induced him to 
make the bequest, seeing he was in no way con- 
nected with Friends, was communicated by James 
| Bowden, and was interesting to the meeting. The 
particulars having been recently given in this paper, 
need not here be repeated. 

A minute from the Meeting for Sufferings was 
next read, in reference to a subject committed to it 
by last Yearly Mecting—the mode of answering the 
queries. The proposal contained in the minute was 
referred to the consideration of the Large Com- 
mittee ; and the business of the sitting terminated 
|with reading the report on the stock of books under 
care of the Meeting for Sufferings. 

Adjourned, near two, till four o clock this afternoon. 
Third-day afternoon, four o'clock—The, first 


| 
| 


First came that for Ackworth, | business taken up at this sitting, was another minute 
which gave a very favourable representation of the | 
institution, as regards the progress of the children’s | 
education, and the health of the large family, though by ia any ¢ , > 
the finances were not in an encouraging state. The| certain of the Society's rules in regard to marriage. 
income had been considerably less for the year than 
the expenditure ; the average cost had also exceeded 
that of two or three previous years, being within a| 
This difference, together with the 


from the Meeting for Sufferings, accompanied with 
a report on the subject referred to their considera- 
tion by last Yearly Meeting, viz., the alteration in 
A draft of the mode of procedure proposed to super- 
sede the present was submitted, and after some ex- 
planations, adopted ; together with a minute of ad- 
vice on the general question of marriage. Some 
slight alteration in marriage certificates being thus 
rendered requisite, a committee was appointed to 
consider the subject, and report to a future sitting. 
The change in the rules above referred to, con- 
sists in simplifying the procedure in presentations of 
marriage; requiring the man only to appear per- 
sonally before his own Monthly Meeting, and ver- 


’ 


t 


means for remedying what was complained of. For | bally to declare his intentions. A certificate signed 
the Yearly Meeting to send down the minute in the| 
shape in which it was presented, was seen to be in- 
For the meeting to refer | 


by the woman Friend, and duly attested, is to 
suffice on her part. Where parties belong to the 
same Monthly Meeting, the men’s meeting is to 
-|make an appointment as at present, and inform the 
women’s meeting of the case, which is to make a 
similar appointment, reporting the result of inquiry 














to Friends upon the subject, was also seen to be un- ‘ ’ , : 
constitutional, as the Yearly Meeting would thereby \the parties are to be set at liberty to solemnize their 
be made responsible for what it never had seen ;| marriage. 


to the men’s meeting ; when, if no obstruction offers, 
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Where the parties belong to different Monthly | view of saving the time of the meeting, to commit 
Meetings, the course of procedure is the same as re-|the preparation and presentation of the document 
gards the man; the Monthly Meeting in this case |to the Meeting for Sufferings. This course was, 
having to send a notification to the Monthly Meet-|however, objected to, and the original proposal) 
ing to which the woman belongs—that meeting to | adopted, viz., that the petition should be the act of 
acquaint their women’s meeting, whose duty will be|the Yearly Meeting itself, as likely to be more im-| 
the same as at present. The woman's Monthly|pressive. A committee was thereupon named, to 
Meeting, on receiving information from the meeting|prepare and bring in the petition to a subsequent} 
to which the man belongs, that he is clear of all | sitting. 
similar engagements, is then to liberate the parties} Proceeded with reading certain selected minutes 
as at present. ‘of the Meeting for Sufferings, embracing epistles} Fifth-day morning, 29th of 5th month, half- 

The report of the committee of the Meeting for from the committee of that body appointed to cor- | past ten—The forepart of this sitting was occupied 
Sufferings, appointed to correspond with Friends in| respond with Friends abroad—one addressed to the| with ministerial communications, partly addressed 
foreign parts, was listened to with much interest.| four meetings in South Australia, and another to|to the youth, and in part bearing on the general 
The mostestriking feature in the account, was that|the meetings in Van Dieman’s Land. These were|state of Society, as previously brought under re- 
respecting the two months’ meeting at Stavanger, followed by the reading of a letter from Robert] view, by the answers to the queries. ; 
which, it was stated, had admitted fifteen indivi-| Lindsey, addressed to the Meeting for Sufferings,| Before the clerk got proceeding with the busi- 
duals into membership, in the course of the year. and giving a narrative of the religious visit in which | ness, Richard Estherbrook said he believed it might 

William Tanner, in a letter to the Meeting for he had been engaged since 1852 to the beginning | be in the way of his religious duty, to pay a visit 
Sufferings, which was also read, gave some addi-|of the present year, to South Australia, Van Die-|to the women’s meeting; and his concern bein 
tional and very interesting and encouraging intelli- man’s Land, New Zealand, South Africa, ke. The| united with, he was encouraged to attend to the. 
gence respecting Friends in Norway—the result of letter was listened to with deep attention, as were |service, John Dymond and Robert Were Fox ac- 
his observation in the religious visit he paid them |also his own verbal additions; from both of which |companying him. a 
last year. |sources the meeting was put in possession of more| The clerk thereafter took up some additional se- 

Adjourned, near seven, till four o'clock to-mor-|ample information concerning our members, and |lected minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings. The 
row afternoon; Meetings for Worship, as usual, to ‘those connected with Friends in those colonies, than| first embraced a report of the committee, in refer- 
occupy the forenoon. had previously been communicated; and much |ence to the circulation of the Address to Sovereigns 

The Large Committee immediately came to-|sympathy was awakened in their behalf. on the subject of Slavery. The attention of the 
gether, to deliberate upon the proposition of York! Further information was obtained from Edward |meeting being thus called afresh to this important 
Quarterly Meeting. A representative from that|Sayce; also from Charles Mould, the Friend al-|concern, it was agreed that a paragraph in reference 
Meeting, in a lengthened line of argument, adducing | ready alluded to as having come from Melbourne, | to it should be inserted in each of our epistles to 
striking statistical information, made out a strong | and who was allowed to be introduced into the} America. It was suggested that the sub-committee 
case in favour of what the proposition suggested. meeting. The trying circumstances in which the|should attend to this, but it was thought better for 
His speech having occupied nearly an hour and a|meetings in South Australia are placed, in regard |a few Friends of the meeting to prepare a paragraph 
half, and some Friends being anxious to express|to the number of members requiring pecuniary re-|and submit it to a future sitting. ‘The subject ap- 
their sentiments, the meeting adjourned the further | lief, and there being comparatively few able to con-| pearing not to have been noticed in the general 
consideration of the subject till another opportunity. | tribute, presented a strong claim upon the liberality epistle for some years, it was deemed desirable to 

Fourth-day afternoon, 5th Month 28th—Met at of Friends iu this country ; more especially as a|have an allusion to it this year ; and it was referred 
four o'clock The meeting of the Tract Associa-|large proportion of those requiring relief were mem-|to thé committee engaged in the preparation of that 
tion was fixed to be held at nine o'clock to-morrow | bers of English or Irish Monthly Meetings, upon document, to attend to this suggestion. 
morning (Fifth-day.) \whom our Friends in these colonies had never yet} A second minute brought forward a report on 

The propriety of the Yearly Meeting adopting a made any demand. It was suggested that the na- the Negro and Aborigines’ Fund. It appeared that 
petition to the Legislature in favour of the abolition | tional stock would be well applied in rendering the this fund, which had been collected in 1851, and 
of capital punishments, was brought under conside- | needful assistance ; but the propriety of such an appli-|amounting to something like £2600, was now ex- 
ration at this sitting. Friends appeared very una- leation of that fund was disputed, and it was lett to hausted, except a small balance of £50 or £60. 
nimous in regard to such a petition, with two, or at|the liberality of individuals to assist our Friends| The fund having been of great service, and there 
most three exceptions. being a wide field for continued extension of as- 

sistance in the same direction, it was agreed to raise 


derated; but as the difficulties and intricacies of 
the subject seemed to grow with the discussion, it 
became obvious that no united decision could be 
arrived at now, while further debate gave little pro- 
mise of facilitating a mature judgment. The clerk, 
therefore, prepared a minute to inform the Yearly 
Meeting, that after solid deliberation, it had con- 
cluded to recommend that the question should be 
deferred till next year. 
The committee then adjourned. 


One of the dissentients said | abroad, both in the support of the poor, and to de- 
that this was not an article of the Society's faith on| fray the rent of a place where they may hold their| 
which we were united, as in the peace or slavery |meetings for worship, present circumstances making | another fund of equal or greater amount, and a 
questions, and that we were not prepared to peti- it unadvisable to think of building a meeting-house. | subscription paper was to be laid on the clerk's 
tion-in a Yearly Meeting capacity. Another ex-|Intimation was then given, that a subscription paper |table for the purpose, besides the Quarterly Meet- 
pressed his hope, that the committee appointed to|lay in the clerk’s office, on which such as inclined |ings being requested to collect and remit the amount 
bring in the draft of a petition would not take the|might put down their names and offerings. jot their contributions to their respective correspon- 
high ground of Scripture authority, as opposed to| A message came from the women’smeeting, stating | dents in London. : ‘ 

the punishment of death. While disapproving of|that Priscilla Green, who had received a certificate) It was remarked, that the way in which this fund 
this last penalty of the law, he thought there were|for religious service in America, was desirous be- | had been appropriated, was chiefly in supplying the 
sufficiently strong reasons against its infliction, with-|fore leaving to have a meeting appointed for the means of education to the negro and aboriginal in- 
out having recourse to Scripture in support of its|}young, and requesting the concurrence of the men’s| habitants of our colonies ; and this being also the 
abolition. He was not prepared to say that there|mecting. Unity being expressed with her concern, |only way open for Friends contributing to the cause 
had not been cases, or that such might not again|it was agreed that the meeting should be held on) of missions, in consistency with our religious prin- 
occur, in which this punishment was justifiable.|Sixth-day evening, at six o'clock, in Devonshire | ciples, the hint was thrown out that the contribu- 
His reason for such belief being this, that he could | House. tion ought to be on a liberal scale. The former 
not dare to be wise above what was written, and| Adjourned to half-past ten to-morrow morning. | fund, collected five years ago, gave only about £500 
that he might not differ from an inspired apostle,| ‘The Large Committee sat down directly, and re-|per annum for this great object; and this, it was 
who said the magistrate did not bear the sword in|sumed consideration of the proposition from York| observed, was but a small sum for our Society to 
vain. He could not, therefore, unite in a petition | Quarterly Meeting. devote in this direction. ; 
taking the high ground of Scripture on this subject.| A Friend belonging to that Quarterly Meeting Another minute of the Meeting for Sufferings 





On the other side it was maintained, that Friends 
were as unanimous herein as they were on the 
unlawfulness of war and slavery, and that no peti- 
tion ought to go from the Yearly Meeting which 
was not based on the inviolability of human life 
under the’ gospel dispensation. Those who thought 
differently were, of course not expected to sign the 
petition. After the conclusion was come to that 
the petition should be prepared, a proposal was 
made and about to be adopted, chiefly with the 


|spoke at considerable length agazzst the proposition, 
and chiefly by way of reply to the arguments ad- 
duced the previous evening by another Yorkshire 
|Friend in support of it. To give a detail of what 
|these, the two principal speakers, advanced, would 
\far exceed our limits. Still less could we find room 
‘for what was argued pro and con, by the many 
others who spoke upon the question. 

After hearing both parties, it was very difficult 
to determine on which side the sympathy prepon- 





taken up at this sitting, had reference to a publica- 
tion undertaken by that body, entitled A plea for 
Religious Liberty, or Liberty of Conscience ; which, 
it appeared, had been a concern of our late friend 
William Forster, and which, the recent assembling 
of the plenipotentaries at Paris seemed to render @ 
suitable time for issuing. The publication, with 
sundry minutes respecting it, was read; and with 
some brief addition, adopted by the meeting. There 
was a full and free expression of approval of this 
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sr step, and the time chosen for bringing out the) The said committee had, at the same time, re-|at the forenoon sitting, was now read, first, as it had 
of document was considered most opportune. A de-|vised the new rules which had been previously passed the Large Committee, then with an altera- 
, it putation of the Meeting for Sufferings had proceed-| brought in, and suggested some slight verbal altera-| tion, which the Friends who had prepared it thought 
be ed with it to Paris, and presented the different repre-| tions, and these being considered improvements, would be an improv ement. Friends seeming gen- 
TO- sentatives of the powers assembled at the Peace|were adopted. The time agreed on for commencing] erally to consider it in this light, the epistle, so al- 
rk, Congress with a copy of the Plea. A detail was|the new mode of procedure was fixed to come into|tered, was therefore adopted ‘ond signed, 
rly iven of the reception which the deputation met} operation on the 1st of 9th Month next. The epistles to the other Yearly Meetings in 
on- with from the various plenipotentaries, which was} The minute of counsel in reference to marriage,| America very were much of the same tenor as usual. 
be listened to with great attention. which, as already stated, had been originally intro-|The one to P hiladelphia, however, being of a dif- 
The Yearly Meeting came to the conclusion to|duced appended to the rules, but agreed to be|ferent character, it may be well to ‘state, “what are 
adopt the document, leaving it to the Meeting for) issued separately, came again under review, and it|its distinguishing features. When the epistle from 
uf- Sufferings to print and circulate it yet further| was thought a preferable course to withhold it,|that Yearly Meeting was read, it will be seen from 
ied among the other European powers, as also among] leaving the Meeting for Sufferings to have it an-|the foregoing narrative of proceedings, that allu- 
sed our own members. nexed to the general advices. sion was made to the nature of its contents. It 
ral The report from the Committee on Episfles was} A short minute from the Meeting for Sufferings|being somewhat accusatory of Friends in this 
re- read, in reference to the conclusion to which it had| was then read, intimating that John Hodgkin had country, in regard to the divisions among our 
‘| arrived, in relation to the proposition from York} been commissioned to lay before Friends a state- Yearly Meetings i in America, a reply or acknowl- 
usi- ' Quarterly Meeting, on the subject of marriage. The| ment respecting the present position of that body.jedgment was not matter of course, as with the 
ight : report recommer nded that the consideration of the| It was somewhat to this effect, that the time seem- epistles from other places; but the Yearly Meeting 
visit |} proposition should be deferred till next year, injed to have arrived for the Yearly Meeting to un-| directed the Large Committee to take into its con- 
2ing which the Yearly Meeting unanimously concurred.|dertake a consideration of the constitution of the|sideration whether r any notice should be taken of 
the « The attendance of any of our members at the| Meeting for Sufferings, with a view to some im-|it at all.. As already mentioned, the committee 
ac. display to be made in the parks, &c., this evening,| provements therein. The original object of that|did discuss that point, and concluded to send a’ 
in celebration of the peace, was discountenanced in| meeting having long ceased to require attention, it}reply. ‘The prevailing disposition originally appa- 
| se- affectionate terms, and the meeting adjourned till| was suggested that another name might be found,|}rent was to couch this reply in general terms, 
The eleven o'clock, to-morrow forenoon. by which it might be more appropriately designated. |expressive of our brotherly affection, avoiding all 
ofer- The Large Committee, it was arranged, should} While no complaint was made of the duties being| reference to disputed points, and every word that 
igns sit down at five this afternoon. too onerous for those upon whom they chiefly de-|might have an irritating tendency. But at a sub- 
the Fifth-day evening t, five o'¢lock—The Committee] volved, yet to show how much the basis of the|sequent sitting of the committee, this course was 
‘tant | on Epistles assembled -in the large meeting house,| Meeting for Sufferings had in course of time been|disapproved of, and it was averred that if we wrote 
ence | the old one having been found frequently too small.| narrowed, it was mentioned by John Hodgkin that|at all, we could not but employ the language of 
28 to The first business on this occasion, was the|the Quarterly Meetings had been reduced in number|remonstrance and self-vindication. This decision 
ittee minute on the mode of answering the queries, and} by various causes, such as amalgamation, Xc., from|was agreed to, and a very large sub-committee ap- 
for referred to the committee by the Yearly Meeting) thirty-four to twenty-three. pointed to prepare an epistle of the tenor herein 
raph for consideration. It gave rise to much verbal} The introduction of the subject occasioned a good | indicated. Hi 
| ap- criticism, and ultimately passed with little altera-|deal of remark, and led to the correction of some| In addition to what has already been stated as i 
eral § tion. As it will no doubt be sent down into the} misapprehensions in reference to the constituency |the contents of the epistle from Philadelphia, it may ‘ 
le to counties, it seems scarcely needful to allude to its| of this standing committee of the Society, and many|here be remarked that the passage which felt most i 
rred contents in this place, further than to state, that it} Friends expressed their sense of obligation for the|obnoxious to many, was one which averred in sub- i; 
that prescribes the course to be pursued in making ex-| very efficient and valuable services which it had|stance, that the dissemination of unsound doctrinal | 
ceptions in the answers. It is to be understood] rendered to the body. works among Friends in America, and written by iu 
rt on that the Yearly Meeting “discourages” bringing} It was finally concluded to recommend the Meet-|our members, was the original and chief cause of q 
that forward specific exceptions on suspicion, or in cases} ing for Sufferings, to request the various Quarterly|the divisions among the Yearly Meetings in that i 
and where the supposed offender has not first been| and General Meetings to appoint representatives to|country.* i 
y @X- “dealt with in privacy and tenderness,” in accord-|a conference to be held in London, at such time as} _ The epistle, in reply, quotes this passage, and 4 
£60. ance with the spirit of the precept in Matthew xviii.| might be deemed most suitable; when the whole|says it has led this meeting to recur to the corres- : 
there 15-17—“ If thy brother trespass,” &e. Read and question as now submitted, could be considered, and | pondence which took place between Friends of Phil- 
f as- approved with little alteration, the paragraph on|a report, presented to this meeting next year; it}adelphia and this country in 1846, at the time of 
raise slavery intended for insertion in each of the Ame-| being understood that the present members of the|the secession in New England, and to a reiteration 
nd a rican epistles, Meeting for Sufferings were to be entitled, ez officto,}of our doctrinal belief then issued, as harmonizing 
lerk’s The draft of the epistle to North Carolina, andj to seats in said conference. essentially with that of our early Friends; and that 
eet- of that to Ireland, were also read and approv ed;| Adjourned, after sitting nearly four hours, till|we are thus entitled to cast from us, with boldness 
1ount when the coumniites adjourned till half-past nine ts eleven o'clock to-morrow morning. and firmness, all imputation of departure from the 
spon- morrow morning, having satupwardsof threehours.| The meeting appointed for Priscilla Green, being to| primitive faith of the Society, : 
Siath-day morning, 5th Month, 30th—The| take place atsix this evening, the Yearly Meeting did Whether the passage above alluded to and an- 
fund Large Committee, as also that on the General] not assemble. Two committees on epistles, and the swered, was meant to convey an opinion simply as 
g the Epistle, met at half. -past nine. Large Committee, however, had sittings, and the 
al in- The Yearly Meeting assembled at eleven. After} latter adjourned till nine in the morning. * In order that our readers may be under no misappre- 
o the reading the register for young men, &c., the petition Seventh-day morning,31st of 5th Month——The|hension respecting this passage, we give it below. [Ed. 
cause to Parliament for the abolition of capital punish-| Large Committee sat down at nine. The Epistle|° aa bat tes Qcitiens‘st Gin 
prin- ments came under consideration. It was again op-|to Philadelphia was read, and passed with little, if sitchaaliag latitanet 4 ts a Spirit, as held by on 
ribu- posed, on the ground already stated ; but by so any, alteration. The General Epistle was also read Society from the beginning, is a high responsibility 
yrmer very dow individuals, that the Yearly Meeting, after|a first time. Adjourned till such time as the Yearly|placed upon it, and whenever any innovations may be 
£500 ample expression of most cordial concurrence, adopt- Meeting should direct. attempted, those who are alive to their importance, as 
t was ed it. In order to insure as extensive signature as|_ The ‘Yearly Meeting convened at eleven o'clock. a oo aan ‘without takeing tp RRSP 
ty to possible at this advanced stage of the proceedings, Some routine business, usual at this time, and em-}).0. jcon eee said. we believe that the dissemi 
the petition was to be in readiness for that purpose bracing information as to the discontinuing and |seftiments at variance with our doctrines, have been the 
rings on the adjournment. of the meeting. establishing of certain meetings for worship, and the primary cause of the difficulties now affecting the peace 
blica- At a former sitting, a small committee was ap-|calling over the list of correspondents, having been} °f the Seckety. May ao kee Almighty, ae a 
a for pointed to revise the form of marriage certificate, | disposed of, the replies to various epistles were pro- = oe ee on a a 
vhich, with a view to the suggestion of such alteration as| ceeded with. They elicited very little comment, and | ),.. what Spirit he is actuated; humble all at the feet of 
‘riend the new rules, in regard to the mode of presentation were mostly signed, with only a few verbal altera- Jesus, and again bring the whole body into the precious 
bling of marriage, "rendered necessary. The committee] tions. Adjourned till four this afternoon ; the Com- ee hie oe . May we = aus — of = 
: ” » ediator for the believers On him a rey all ma e 
pe reported baring attended to = appeindenm, and — ae tocome together at the close of cua. 0s thon, Hallerash tn aaa be 
: ‘ ed form of certificate, which was] this sitting. in us,’ and be renewedly qualified to show forth the 
| with acceptable; and it was left to the Meeting for| Seventh- day afternoon.—Met at four o'clock. The glory of the gospel of Christ, in word, in conversation, 
ae Sufferings to carry the amendment into effect. Epistle to Philadg}phia not having been overtaken} in charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity.” 
if t : 
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to the causes of division, and not an accusation 
against Friends of this land, seems worthy of serious 
reflection. If the latter, then it may have been 
rightly treated ; but if only the former, our Friends 
of Philadelphia may be ready to enquire why we 
were so anxious to cast from us an imputation 
which they did not intend to bring against us. 

The paragraph prepared to be added to the 
epistle after it had passed the Large Committee, 
and which seemed to be generally considered an 
improvement, was somewhat to this effect—but 
having been read only once, the following may be 
a very imperfect outline:—In allusion to what 
Friends of Philadelphia, assign as the cause of the 
unhappily divided state of the Yearly Meetings in 
America, our epistle expresses the belief, that a 
critical examination of isolated passages from 
the writings, whether of English or American 
authors, and the diffusion of such criticisms by 
means of officials printed documents, or through 


periodical publications, was injurious both to the} 


peace of the Society, and hurtful to all who under- 
took such a work; as it was to be borne in mind, 
that some of the writings thus criticised, had not 
. . . ’ 
received the sanction of the body. 
Even after the epistle was thus amended, some 
Friénds felt that it scarcely met their views; because, 


while especially careful to repudiate the charge, if| 


charge it be, of our having departed from the esta- 
blished faith of the Society, this reply to Friends 
of Philadelphia passes over unnoticed, their objec- 
tion to our procedure last year in regard to Ohio. 
And again, while very explicit in condemnation of 
criticism on a certain class of writings, because of 
its hurtful tendency upon those undertaking it, as 
well as regards the harmony of the body, there is 
not, at the same time, in the reply, an equally ex- 
plicit expression of disapproval of the writings sub- 
jected to this ordeal; leaving it thus to Friends of 
Philadelphia, and, it may be, others also, to infer, 
that our safety, individually and collectively, lies 
in allowing some members to differ as much as they 
incline from our established authorities; and our 
danger, in allowing other members to stem the dif- 
fusion of what they deem heresy, by pointing out 
when those authorities are impugned. If Friends 
of Philadelphia should take this as the mind of 
London Yearly Meeting, it is to be feared our epistle 
will not draw the bonds of amity between us closer 
than they now are. As a whole, however, the 
epistle breathes so loving and tender a spirit, and, 
in our apprehension, manifests so strong a desire to 
avoid giving offence, with an equally strong anxiety 
*for our uninterrupted harmony with Friends of 
Philadelphia, and for their reconciliation with the 
other Yearly Meetings in America, that it isearnestly 
to be hoped both objects may be promoted by the 
epistle now issued. 

The General Epistle was then read, and with 
little alteration adopted. In the concluding minute, 
there was an appropriate record made of the grate- 
ful feeling entertained for the extension of Divine 
favour during the session, and the prevalence of so 
much brotherly love and condescension—under 
which feeling, and after a solemn pause, the meeting 
separated.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
EUROPE.—Liverpool dates to the 14th ult. have been 


received. On that cay the steamer Fulton arrived at} 


Southampton, with Crampton on board. The official 
notice of his dismissal arrived by the same vessel. Lords 
Palmerston and Clarendon, stated in Parliament on the 
13th, that the dismissal of the American Minister had 
not been decided on. Lord John Russell gave notice ofa 


motion of inquiry into the intentions of government, in-| 
asmuch as the feelings of the people were in favour of 


peace. The cities: of Liverpool and Manchester have 
issued peace addresses to the citizens of America. The 


| 
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Manchester address received 8,000 signatures in a few] “law and order,” or those opposed to the Vigilance Com- 
hours. It is said that a number of ships of war will be} mittee, held a meeting in the Plaza, which was attended 
sent forthwith to the American coast. A public meeting| by abouttwothousand persons. Resolutions were passed 
had been held at the Mansion House, London, in aid of| calling on the people to resist the Committee. All the 
the sufferers by the inundation in France. The Lord} newspapers but one side with the Vigilance Committee 
Mayor announced that he had already received between and their proceedings seem to be approved by the people 
four and five thousand pounds. Dr. Palmer, the poisoner, | generally. Several desperadoes had been arrested by 
was executed on the 14th. A Paris letter asserts that| their order, one of whom, known as Yankee Sullivan 
Dillon, lately appointed French Consul at Port-au-Prince, | committed suicide in his cell at the Committee rooms. 
has instructions to intimate that France will not permit} On the 5th, the remainder of the men, seven in number 
the Emperor Soulouque to invade Dominica. At Con-| were sent off in irons to a vessel in waiting for them, 
stantinople, on the 2nd inst., a report was spread that} their destination being some of the islands in the Pacific. 
the Russians had destroyed the fortress Ismael and the} On the 3d the governor issued his proclamation, declar- 
defences of the city of Kars. The French civil officers| ing the country in a state of insurrection, and authoriz- 
will be charged with the organization of the customs| ing the raising of an army to preserve law and order. 
duties in the Turkish Empire. The Governor's efforts, it was supposed would amount 

Liverpool Markets—Cotton has declined 4d. Sales of| to nothimg, as the Committee have 5000 men fully armed 
the week, 45,000*bales. Breadstuffs continued firm in| and equipped, and assistance from all parts of the State 


| price, but transactions moderate. Good Ohio flour was|is freely offered them in their efforts to rid the city of 


quoted at 35s. 6d. a 37s. 6d. the gamblers and desperate characters, who have long 

London Market—The money market is easier. The| infested it. The accounts from the mining regions were 
bullion in the Bank of England had increased. Consols}| still favourable. The growing crops promised mode- 
94a 94}, rately well. Gold was abundant in San Francisco, and 

Nicaragua.—At latest dates all was quiet at Nicaragua. | eontinued to arrive freely. The rate of interest was from 
Guatemala had sent an army against Walker, but being] 2 to 24 per cent. per month. 
reduced by desertion from 3000 men to 500, before Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 215. The deaths 
crossing the boundary of the State, the General deemed it| in this city from First mo. Ist, to Sixth mo. 28th, 1856, 
most prudent to withdraw and return to the capital.| numbered 5,366, of which 2,749 were males, and 2,617 
The Costa Rican army had been disbanded. Cholera| females; 2,596 were under five years of age. 
was prevailing throughout the country. New York.—Mortality last week, 372. 

UNITED STATES.—Congress.—The Senate has adopt-| Miscellaneous.—A steamer from the Mississippi to Lake 
ed a resolution directing the committee on the judiciary Michigan.—The Green Bay Advocate of the 19th ult., 
to examine the laws regulating the succession to the| announces the completion of the Fox River Improvement 
presidency in case of the death of the president and and the passage of the steamer Aquilla from the Missis- 
vice-president ; and, in case they deem further legisla-| sippi river to lake Michigan. This is a great event in 
tion on the subject necessary, to report by bill or other-| the history of the Northwest, amd one which will inaugu- 
vise. The rules of the Senate were, on motion, so| rate a new and great era in lake and river commerce. 
amended as to make it the duty of the chair to call sena- The Sugar Trade.—The New Orleans Crescent gives a 
tors to order whenever they violate parliamentary deco-| statement of the prices in New Orleans for three years, 
rum. The Senate has passed the bill for the construc-| showing a remarkable rise in price, which much more 
tion of a military road from Missouri, via Great Salt} than compensates for the falling off in quantity :-— 
Lake city, to the Carson Valley settlement, on the fron- June 20. 1855. 1856. 
tier of California, and for the establishment of military; Common Sugar, . . . 1} a 2} at 63 a The 
posts and the sinking of wells thereupon; and one from} Fair to Fully Fair, . .3 a33 54] 7} a 8c 
the House, authorizing the president to cause the south-| Prime and Choice, . .4}a5} 506} 8) a9}e 
ern boundary of Kansas to be marked; also the bill re-| Molasses, . . . . 58 25 a29 44 «a 50c 
specting the harboring of deserters, and to protect the The total production of sugar in the world was esti- 
public interests in regard to the enlistment and discharge | mated, in 1854, at 1,400,000 tons, of which Louisiana 
of minors. The House bill, establishing two additional| furnished 220,000 tons. In 1855, the Louisiana crop 
land districts in Minnesota, passed finally. The Senate| fell to 173,000 tons; that of 1856 is estimated at 125,000 
also passed a joint resolution appropriating $40,000 for) tons. 
the purchase and restoration to the British government] The Trade of Algiers with France is worth every year 
of the ship Resolute, late of the British navy, which was| 120,000,000 francs. In 1853, the colony shipped to dif- 
abandoned by the Artic Expedition, and found by the| ferent French ports, 1,000,000 hectolitres of grain, and 
crew of an American whaling ship, by whom she was] the following year 2,000,000. The French government 
brought to this country. In both Houses the Kansas is endeavouring to improve the agriculture and develop 
question continued under discussion. The Investigating| the resources of the colony. 

Committee have returned and appeared in their seats.| Zhe Voluntary Contributions of the people of the United 
It was expected the bill for the admission of Kansas with] States to religious and benevolent institutions, are among 
the Topeka constitution, would pass the House, but not| the most gratifying evidences of modern enlightenment. 
the Senate. The bill authorizing the people of Oregon| The receipts of nineteen of these associations, for the year 
to form a constitution and state government, has been| ending Fourth month last, were $1,840,823, being an in- 
under consideration in the House of Representatives.| crease of 207,943, upon the receipts of the previous year. 
The Committee on Territories, reported a bill to punish Value of Coolies—A Havana (Cuba) Price Current, in 
and prevent the practice of polygamy in the territories| noticing the sales of the week previous to the 8th ult., 
of the United States, providing a penalty of $500, and mentions 327 Asiatics from Hong Kong, China, distri- 
imprisonment for not less than two, nor more than five| buted among sub-contractors—value $180 each. 

years. American Rifles for England.—An order for 25,000 

Kansas.—On the 26th ult., Gov. Shannon arrived at] American rifles, is in course of execution at the exten- 
St. Louis to meet his wife. He reported all quict in the| sive works at Windsor, Vt., and is now probably half 
territory, to which he intended to return in a few days.|completed. Another order for 10,000 Sharpe’s rifles, 
He denied any intention of resigning his office. A com-| also on account of parties in England, is in course of ful- 
pany of emigrants from Chicago, 77 in number, were] filment at Colt’s factory, in Hartford. 
stopped at Lexington, Missouri, and compelled by the 
|citizens to surrender their arms before proceeding to 
Kansas. Each man was provided with a loaded carbine WANTED. 
with bayonet attached. Col. Sumner has incips : : >@ 
roads ramet to aaaie tigen shi ig sg ‘ - Female Teacher a wanted for Friends’ School at 
ing, and was putting under arrest those implicated ‘in ne, SS ae sppticntion a -” mate 28 
the late outrages. Tle had driven Buford, Jones, and ——— eno eo N. % J 
other leading Missourians out of the territory. ep REE: DOSEN, Sig enone 





S _—_—_—_—_——_—_—_——————r 
The Indians.—A despatch from Fort Kearney, states : ; : 
that the Cheynee and Sioux had joined, and proclaimed Diep, after a short illness, on the 16th of the Sixth 
| war against the whites. mo., = a a a ae ao age, WILLIAM mE 
; ‘ ca a member of Woodbury Monthly Meeting of Friends, N. 
‘alifornia.—O e 2 € iol > at's Ss 8 ; to 
a ake : sah vo ne the ee eee J. Inthe death of this dear friend, a memorial to his 
ee te mold, pa apr Dag Sate eens ane ie ae christian character in his daily unobtrusive walking 
. ot “ ce oe : = * ae tee > So in ee amongst men, lives in the remembrance of those who 
{ s asse “ 4 is $s r reeks . : : > 
ees el a . Pr Bre aC enarteae be anal had an opportunity of being witnesses thereof. The sacred 
| s we é § asey é rs re . : 2 
baeeas Se ce ee eee sromise is, that the memory ¢ st is blessed. 
executed on the 22d of Fifth mo., the day of King’s fune- E : ney of tie juat te Meenas 


; : : a ssunrninenancniinrrotinis é pir oeabinhaataaaae 
ral, in accordance with the sentence of the Vigilance 





Committee. The place of execution was surrounded by PRINTED BY KITE & WALTON, 
two thousand bayonets. On the 2n@ult. the friends of Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank, 
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